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. / y 
le Feat is the study ang description of units 


“of verbal behavior larger than the sentence and is concerned witha 


elements of sentences and with the internal relations of larger . 


-passages as well as with how a text relates to the communicative 
situation in which it occurs,:It is of current interest because 
literary critics have moved toward linguistics and linguists have: 
RO toward texts and the two groups" have met’ on common ground. - 


Alsd, interest in text analysis is related to the rise of knowledge’ 


‘about hermeneutics--the rules, methods, /and theory governing . 
> exegesis. There are several approaches;/to text analysis including 


cotext, pretext, intention, and conte 
the types of knowledge one needs to 


ad a text. Text analysis can 


help composition teachers because it/affords the possibility of 


giving conscious control of the text 


with descriptions of tgxts that ard more complete and more accurate 
than those presently gvajlablé. It also can help heighten students’ 


awareness of the differences between a spoken text and a written one. 


The greatest contribution of text analysis may be political--it may 


unite people from gifferent disciplines around an interest in texts . 


and what text-building is in different disciplines. sae 


‘ow 


© 


* ‘ Repro ctions aapelied by EDRS are the best that can be made 


from the eer cten dociment. 


» each of which is related to 


to students by providing them ~ 


° * 
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Text Analysis: What 1s It? Will It Help. compost tow ferchers?™ 


. 


Most of us who are interested in language bit are not linguists 


“know that linguistics is changing but th G about all we know. We know, 


for example, that Chamsky's tranéfo 
: fo 


~ 


Eeonad grammar theory is slipping 


: ria St 
in popularity, but’ we aren’t syx€- “what ee ‘ -eplactne it. We hear esi 


o- 


generative Lapin ie case 
* thdory, and text, or d 


4 approaches, Thos ‘of us who are interested in the relation of Linguistic 


Pee ‘these days/that English teachers should know about. -In this paper I will 


surge of interest in-text analysis, I'll define text analysis, explain 


why it is being so much discussed these days, and survey some approaches. 


Finally, I will speculate as to its-usefulness for one group of English 


f teachers: those who teach composition. 


Definitions ‘ 


é 


Text analysis is the study and description of units of verbal be- 


havior larger than the, sentence. Among students of language 


N 
serves to distinguish the work of linguists such as Charles Fries and Noam 
‘ ' ae 
f Chomsky, whose focus has been on sentences, from that, of linguists such 
j be : ; 


a’ 8 . 
as Kenneth Pike” and Teun van Dijk, who have gone beyond the sentence to 


examine the texts that comprise them. A sentence linguist is interested 


C SQ0¥b 46 


» text analysis 


< all eg ee 
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i a 
in such things as the order ‘of elements in a noun Phrase and the narerions 


of a subject of a sentence to its predicate., A. ‘text analyst is. tbeauien 
in these grammatical features--and in more:.. in’ ‘the internal relation, of ‘ 
larger passages--in how the third sentence in a- paragraph relates to the 


sixth, for example, Many text analysts are also interested in external 


relations--in .how a text relates to the communicative situation in which 
r *: ; . ; 


it occurs. 
a * 


a With the energence of any new area of inquiry comes a new taxonomy ~ 
aaa a new set of. Labels. Text analysis is no exception, For those who |” 
examine the iiternal relations of texts, widovson hi has ‘suggested the term ne “y 
; pease for those who study external relations (of text: to communi- o : 
| cative situation), hiesupbeats the term dteetincns analyst.” ‘te distinc: a 
, tion has not caught on: text analysis and discourse a ba are more or 
/ 
less interchangeable terms for rhe study of texte; and aa interchangedbly, 
the terms fail to distinguish skudten that stress internal ia from 
, those that ‘stress external ones. Nevertheless, as Sandelescu paixte: out, 
different eee have grown up around thé two terms des te their 
‘ - general interchangeability. The term text analygis frequently denotes a 
| nodel centered approach to the study of written language, Foun Aipcouree 


analysis often implies a daca centered,: ‘experimental ap oath to che si 


of spoken Lenguages=to the study of, how and when a ony d acquires the" 


ability to construct a complete discourse, ‘for — e. 


-- I will shun both Widdowson's distinction and fandetescu' s polariza- 
“ #* , 
tions ang: use text analysis as an umbrella ‘term or he euidy of both the 


internal and the external relations of written arid spoken texts. 


ox} 
aX 
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, Why Is Text Analysis Being Talked About? ae i ee 


I believe that much of the current interest in text analysis derives al Ne 


.s primarily from two recent developments in the United States, one in lit- Oo ys 


_erary studies an one -in linguistics. In brief, what has uses 3 : 


Ps critics have er toward uae meanebtla, ‘frustrated with tis 
problens of working with isolated sentences, Linguists have moved up to me: 3 


kexts, Both ideas critics and tingulars have moved from their previous q as 
) { | : 


= meoouphions and met on neutral ground; their coming hagerher has contrib ted (= \ 
: to increased incexkee in. text analysis Pheoushaut the academic comunity. 

+ "9 ‘New Celtics such as Cleanth Brooks ‘and William Wimsatt and. their 

edtiece who were so influential in the 1950's and 60's, were exe 

analysts par excellence, of course: they believed shove att in a close 


reading of poetic texts. But they were not very open to linguistic ap- 


proaches. . The structuralist and\post-structuralist literary critics who 


seem to be replacing them, on thé other hand, have been cnet: te linguistic 
approaches fxom fhe beginning. Their methods,.in fact, originated in those 
of contemporary linguistics. 

Linguists have moved up to texts because the study of sakantas in =a 


isolation has afforded either incomplete questions or inadequate answers. 

Their methodology itself, by confining them to sentences, precluded. atten- 
J a. 

ns tion to the linguispic and extra-linguistic contexts that obviously inform 


. 


« 


the structure and the meaning of sentences. Chafe points out, for example, 


that sentencé-bound grammar does not characterize ‘adequately the two 


instances of the definite article the in .the sentence She decided to sell 


H the cow and buy a shop with the money. One's description of such a 


. 


latter setting, linguists are moving beyond the text to ita aspects _ 


of texts that literary critics have traditionally elected not to investi- 


phrase, a "closed field,"8. For the structuralists, the goal was to do 


.*“ an "immanent" analysis of a literary work. Now some critics, Ohmann 


ng pce : Schafer--4 
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sentence must take into: account the speaker's knowledge of both its - 


linguistic and, socio-physical seeetings” In attempting to describe the 


gate. Both New Critics and structural literaty critics have attempted 


*to explicate the internal relations of texts, For Cleanth Brooks the 


"context" that he said possessed the power to "qualify" the meaning of 
words and lines in poems was the co-text, the rest of the poem, not ‘the 


{ T 
socio-physical setting surrounding it. He treated the poem as, in Ong's } 


10 : ‘ 
and Pratt, ‘for example, who are interested in applying speech act theory 


to literary analysis, ave moving beyond the text to consider the "literary 


= -« f 
speech situation." The fact that now some literary critics share an 


. a . 


interest with linguists in the pragmatics of texts is another development 
contributing to the current popularity of text analysis. 


There is another cause of the current interest in text analysis: 
; / 
the rise/of hermeneutics. Hermeneutics--the rules, methods, and theory 


governing exegesis--has a rich history; it hag ,been developed in the work 


1 
WE the Germans: Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Heidegger, and Gadamer,. } Prior 


a 


to Schleiermacher, the term hermeneutics was used.almost exclusively to . . 


refer to rules for biblical interpretation, but Schleiermacher and’ his 


followers expanded hermeneutics, turning it into a study of what is in- 


. 


\ 
. | 
volved‘in the understanding of texts--all kinds of texts, not exclusively 


biblical ones. Americans, particularly professors of philosophy, have ‘ 
N a ! 4 


* known this scholarship for some time, but its popularity among American 


~ 


; he es - ff . gehager==5 


rn 4 
. ., 


professors of literature and Language is a recent ‘phenomenoa.- Two men 
-are prteseity Feeponsible, for this kineredse in interest, in javmareutloat 
E. D. trech and: Paul Ricoeur, In: {wo controversial books, Hirsch 

, challenged the approach to text aialfets favored by the vest critics and— 


“argued for a “different approach that, he explatied, was a "throwback" to 


. Me ‘a : . = * . Ss 3 12 . 
the tradition of SEH RLADRREUEE 6 . The New critics attacked, Hlirech vehe-. 


S 


ment ly for diecumbing: to the "inteng tonal fallacy," the identification of 


dhe meaning of a text with the orfpinal intention of “the: author.1? 


In, She the French scholar ‘Paul Ricoeur visited the U.S. to deliver 


a series of pecures in wiih he argued that -a p oper eriticism consists 


%e, 


of a "dialectic" sues the seeassively: de-peychologized approach “of the 


’ 


, “14 
_New Critics and the excessively weyehulopiaed approach advocated by Hirsch. 


I do not claim that as a Fesult of Hirsch and Ri loeur's work hermeneutics 
has become ‘a household dard: But Hirsch and -Ricaeur, by distussing 
hermeneutics, and’ by using this tradition to oppose the New Critics, have 
made it more generally known among American Engli h professors. This dis- 
‘covery of German Herneneutid acholacehip haa enab ed present is cara 
analysts to see themselves as the weeetioaecs of. 4n ancient and horiored 


discipl ine. . 


; 
| 
Some Approaches to Text Analyste’ ‘ 

No new paradigm in text linguistics has won udiversal acceptance--or 
even the degree of acceptance that Chomsky's sentence-based transforma- 
‘tional paradigm enjoyed during the 1960's, Instead, more and more lin-w 
| guists are venturing, under several PADRES beyond the sentence and into. 
seetow which, though long acciipied by ‘literary critics and rhetoricians, 


to them is a new frontier, On the landscape of this Yrontier o one already 


‘ . 


. 


¥ 
7 


fo 
+] 
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5 
discerns several text taxonomies: Roman Jakobson and James .Kinnea have | 


chowe the dominant Faun of texts for their principle of clasatfication, 5 


Pe 


wey - 


For Kinneavy, if the dominant focus is on the eciber, the text is expr s- 
sive; if it is on the hearer/listener, it is persuasive; if on the reality 
* talked about, it is referential; if " the message itself, literary. | 

. _ Productive: as such classification by focus has been, I find‘ an 
; more provocative basis fou Manat Stéation in the work ‘of 

Professor Alton Becker of the University of Michigan, Becker's chief 

interest is less in types of texts than in the types of knowledge one 

needs to read e text. Becker's classification is of these eapes of 

MOE DAREG  OteE Aree: that is, as he betteven (of four sets of relations. }. fe 

These sets. or categories he labels ag co-text, tectant, dubentign, and 

wagers. )2 I, will use Becker’ 8 classification of readers' knowledge as 

a basis for my own classification of several different approaches to |text 

analysis itself; In explaining these four categories, I shall refer /|to 

Text A, which appeared in the "Life in These United States" section bé 


‘the Reader's Digest, June, 1977. , » 


TEXT A . ; xl 
o . : * 7 | 
1 A When my wife celebrated her birthday recently, sa : 
ms 2 ‘ 
B .there were the usual jokes from family members 


about the number of candles on the cake. 


'2 A But she-was able to blow out ii candle in the 
. customary single breath. . 


3 A As she’ beamed triumphantly at her hecklers, 
B a piercfng sound ‘brought the festivities to a halt, 

4 / A ° When we realized what had happencd,:~ Co : , % e 
B .the teasing started anew-- _* 

B= dh if theses from ‘all the birthday candles had : 


“ set off our newly-iristalled smoke alarm. 


---1I. Tom Badgett (Princeton, W. Va.) 


. “. ‘ 


<3 
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Becker's co-text relations are internal relations, .those of one’ part ; 


,* of a text-to another part. Thie category includes béth dntrasentential .—~ 


and intersentential relations. Analysis of the co-text relations of Text 
‘A, for example, would explain how the first sentence {gs put topathiar as 

well as how it relates to the second saukentn In their book Cohesion 
in English, Halliday and Hasan degcribe six types of intersentence rela~ 


a 


go tion, Five,of which are represented iri Text A. u The relation between 


r 


the _Pronoun she in sentence 2 and its antecedent my. wife ‘in sentence 1 <m ‘ 


= ” . they call reference; the relation between sentence 2 and sentence 1 that. 


torte 


é ‘tas signalled by the word but they call con junction; the relation ‘Between 
5-A, which (for reasons I won "t go into here) they ali a’ sentence, and | e ; 
the noun clause what_had happened in eA they call substitutions the velaa 
tion between candles in sentence 1 and candle in. sentence 2 Eney call 
lexical reiteration; and if relation between ‘chains of words such as__ - 
celebrated, birthday, and cake they call lexical collocation. 

Becker's concept of context relation invites one to discern =“ 


5 
other types of co-text relation. Labov and Waletsky have devised a way 


2 ) 
of analyzing the co-text relations of narrative texts by first determin- 
fe ing what they call the primary sequence, by which they mean the order 


clauses from.a story must' be placed in if they are to recapitulate the 


ordef in which the story events are supposed to have occurred; x 
show how story tellers alter this sequence to\ensure that their stories 


satisfy the evaluative (or social interest) function, as well as the refer- - 


‘ 


ential function, of sigeitives For example,. in the primary sequence 
og : 


of Text-A, the smoke sets-off the alarm before the teasing starts up again; = 


-And he delays the answer: we must first listen to him tell us the teat2s 


_ and linguists--most notably Van can taken the idea of frame and made 


it a part of their analytical method. Franes, says Van Dijk, are “unite 


Schafer--8 


_ byt in the linear sequence of the final Reader's Digest version, the : 


ms U 


" clause containing the information as é6 what set off the alarm occurs» 


after the sine that thtouks the ‘Saidee that the teasing resumed, _“ The 


‘ 


narrator provokes a question: What could have caused the riekeine sound? __ * 


‘ 


ing started anew before we'get it. The narrator distorts the primary .“”” 
sequence to put suspense in the middle of his story and punch in the 


ending--to make sure that, having read it, readers ‘don't .say "so what?" 


Pre-texts : . ‘ ~ a ae ‘ 
area a 


Pre-text relations are as important as -co-text relations, for this 


y : . ? ; ‘ : ‘ 
reason: every text parallels or contradicts some prior text, To-under- 


stand a text fully, one must know the pre-texts it evokes. Russian Formal- 


‘ists such as Shklovsky, who worked in the 1920's, understood this prin- 


ciple: very well; and their essays are some of the best text analysis ever 


« 


done.! Researchers in artificial intelligence have used the term "script" 


or "frame" for the type of pre-text that defines a well-known situation; 2° 


Sad od 


of conventional knowledge according to which mutual scouctations and 
21 ; 


“interactions are organized," . . 


* ats : Z 
"What scripts are activated by Text A? To understand Text A one 


must discern its stock deviation from the standard birthday script. It 

, = : « ee - 
is a deviation insomuch as in the standard script’ a child, not a middle- 
aged woman, is the main character; it is a stock deviation insomuch as. 


the birthday party for an older person has also become common; that is 


. 


‘postulates and. frame information. 


os: ee oe — * Schafer--9 
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‘< yo, the 
to say, there's a script ‘for such an occasion too. at aes 


“The notion of prestexts helps account, for the English speaker's 


: \ 
ability to make inferences to: fill in the semantic ‘spaces of a text. 


“Linear coherente," says Van Dijk, "depends on interpolated paapettions 


that remain iepiioie in the expressed discourse and are inferred from 


a 


' the other propositions of the discourse with the help of lexical meaning 


u22 The writer of Text A doesn't have | 


4 


‘to specify the number of candles’ as large or say that this, caused the 


‘ 


jokes: we know because we know the script or-frame.’ The notion of 


“‘ecripts also helps explain why the cake referred to in the first sentence 


is presented with a definite article even though it has not been mention- 
ed before: it ie sid imformat ion for all readers who know the birthday s 
script. ; _ 


® an? 


Intention 


The New Critics argued that whether or not the avowed intention of 


an author was accessible to the analyst, it could be of no legitimate 


’ 


eritical interest. It was they who conceived and coin@d "the intentional 


fallacy." Bug they never argued that authorial intention was irrelevant 


to the \meaning of a text. Wimsatt -and Beardsley's article on the inten- 


tional fallacy is not an argument for the irrelevance of authorial in- 


tention; iit is rather a classification of the types of evidence that anal- 


ysts might use in reconstructing it. For Wimsatt and Beardsley, public 
Ne. 


‘(internal to the pagem) evidence was admissable; private (external to the 


poem) was not. They argued that critics should seek support for their 


assertions in the poem: that, said Beardsley, is "where the gold is.1'29 


' 


fe 


*. 


. need in a "dramatic" not a "pragmatic" light. "Both ‘speaker and dramatic 


_ the poem's meaning." Poems are acts, he continues, but to criticize them 


' \ ‘ ae 
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They should’ not seek testimony from the author or his friends; "Critical "8 
a ; no ys 
spquiries,” they, said, “unlike i not settled in thig way. 24 ‘ 


- Becker's approach is similar to that of.the New Critics in that he 


would agree with Wimsatt and sai that the author's intefition should 


if 


: ba eaovare by analyzing the paar, not by interrogating or psychoa lyz- \" 


i] \ e ’ 
ing the poet. But unlike the New Critics, Becker’and other linguist 


‘ 4 


(Roman Jakobson, for example) consider- TAESRERY texts “6 be like ort finery 


if 


‘ Language texts, dialogical: had satisfy a ‘need to communteate, A poem, 
a ‘ ‘ 


Becker would argue, like a conversation, is a discourse eine 3 someone to 


sis about something. The New Critics poknowledged EnaE:. a noe ial Ge ‘be 


“a “eapitins to’ a need to eommiiiicate, but: they urged the reader ip: see this 


a”. 


audience,’ says Wimsatt, "re ‘assintlated ‘into the implicit structure of 


. 


25 


‘they must be "hypostatized" out, of their communicative setting. Ohmann 


‘ 


identifies a weakness of the New Critical approach (a weakness that is 
avoided ins Becker's appfoach) when he eaere that "by Wimsatt's account, | 
Yeats is not really, through ‘easter 1916,' taking sides in the rebellion, | 
but*putting forth ay artistic hypothesis." 126 Becker then differs from ‘the 


4 


New Critics in empha} zing the sigheesca? quality of all texts--even 


written poetic ones... ° ‘ 


Becker also differs from the New Critics in stressing that some 
information necessary for determining authorial intention lies outside the - 
poem, in the form of sxeainpotiee avs that readers bring to the text. Pre- 
sumably Wimsgtt ayd Beardsley would also admit these presuppositions as 
evidence (since they are public’ not private), but they rarely discuss them. ° 
The inode atneuieeis Sheveneichi that Searle says enable a reader to 


4°. 
- or or oe Schafer--11 - . 


istingufsh fictional from. non-fict tonal textg are an example of the {' \ 


presuppositions Becker has in mind?” Searle argues that there are no 


4 trinsic Linguistic, differences between fictional and non-fictional 3s 
ee _what distinguishes them are a set of aktrattupeteric conventions - | i 
which, > evoked, signal ¥o the reader that the writer is not ai 
assertions, only pretending to, “lt thease conventions aren! t sunbed. and 
the author doesn't tell the eubhe seed he is said to be lying, ioeaele 1 
ing fiction, How can Searle's observations be applied to Text At We | 
assume rie writer of Text A intends to Ene a true story because there * 
ts no indicat ton that the forwel contract to tell the truth has been © | . 
ee What's ‘more, ge page ‘soliciting, items ics che "Life in These 
‘Dadted States" section says entries should be "true unpublished stories" 
from che writer! 8" own experience. If this story appeared.in the’ "Laughter | 
is the Best Medicine" settior of the Digest (which includes stories dial 7 
very aibiecadé in form or content from Text A), we would be more confused * | .. 
as to»whether it was oe as fictiion of sounedebleas.. 

Becker also emplrasizes that authorial intention is not only a matter : 
of how one should take the proposit{onal content of a text. All texts ‘ 
coReNAcee on an interpersonal as well as a propositional level, ‘Part 
of the meaning of Text A is communicated by the rather distant semi- ~stufty 
voice in which it is'written. The choice of certain words and organiza- 
tions of words may ‘be unconscious, Walker elbeon points out, ue "every: 
choice Sala makes is significant in dramatizing a personality or 
- voice, with a particular center of concern and "a paititeular celiatinn: te, 


the person he is addressing." a6 By using rather formal: diction (words 


such as festivities and started anew), by using a‘neuter agent’ asa 


PO: Sa ee eae ee a ey TE ee 


; . ‘ Schafer--12_ 2 
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A sub ject in- the clause the teasing started anew, by Rene the Ppaaeiv con- 
depts struction hewiyetnetatied smoke aheen: and by refusing to make clear 


, whether he joined in the teasing and general revelry, the narrator puts’ - $: .. 


considegable social distance between himself and his Yeader, The way this | 
_story is told is part of its meaning; the medium is a part of the message, - 
z * . + 
Context : * 
Until recently most American linguésts have not’ been very -interested . 
2 a de. : 
‘in reference, or thé relation of a text to. its context. Fries explains « , 


that. if they came across Rip Van Winkle's statement "I am a poor quiet man, 
; i} 
‘ duvice of the place and a loyal subject of the king, God Bless Him," he 


aad other American etructyral Sone would ' ‘choose to analyze only its 


;j 


internal syntax, not how it ‘related to the worl _of post -revolutionary 


vi 


oatiinerica that aie woke up to. But, of course, ‘as Belice acknowledges, it 


Magy as’ ‘thie _ very ‘relation that gives Rip's statement much of its meaning si Po” ee 


cS ab : 


that. explains why it almost caused a tiot., Rip Van Winkle is a work of ere a 


ace ‘fiction. Another question that could be asked concerns the relation be- : # 
4 7 tween the post-revolytionary America as depicted in Washington Irving's Wa 


3 ‘story and the one we know ‘from ther sources, The relatian of fictional’ SS 

gvorlds to what people perceive as the real world is another. reference” . Se 
relat iow that has nok been explored by either American structural or, bagi | 
format ional granmarjans; | -_ | * es : r ., e 


a 
¢ 


European analysts have been. more interested set feference. _Mukaroveky . 


* 


_ distinguishes particular ‘reference — globel sanecence and maintains e 


‘s 


‘ that the former is a prominent feature of informational seiciie aad ‘the e - 


30. 
‘darter ae poetic ones, © The global reference of a. work ie its theme, 


Text A has particular pelesence because it refers, ta real people in - 


es te +14, ‘ uy s 


a ¢. Bim . 
*® 2 a iar re 
, . i } . 
4 . me . 7 a 
. ‘ i hy, Deen 
F F 
, 


shee 


es , x * 
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3 nee, tea oe | ws e: 7 ‘ 


’ 


‘. Princeton, West Virginia; a novel has global referenée, or,"reference as 


a8 whole," because it is the whole work rather than its particularities 
that relates to reality. According to Mukarovsky, the gttengthening of 
-_ | 2% 
one type of reference weakens the other. In Text A the strong particular 


réferences to’ actual people and events weaken (but do not destroy) Text. 


A‘s capacity to enter into global reference, -to have'a theme, If pressed, 
. 


one would. probably say that it does have a theme~-that it conveys the idea 


‘ +, 


that "Pride gaeth before a fall"; but one might read Text A without worry- 


ing about its theme--even though the editors of Reader's Digest say all 


entries to "Life in These United States" must be iS of adult 
i , : ‘ U : , _% ‘ = 
human nature." , = ig Fler ek oe " 


“Another European, Paul Ricoeur, distinguishes ostensive reference, as 
a property of spoken texte, from non-ostensive reference, as a property 


of written texts.” In much pOERP RES HNs Ricoeur argues, reference is 


made to people and things physically present in’ the eugene Ricoeur's 


observation ‘does not apply to the oral texts. of people who ‘fave convened , 


Ye 


: wat a ere or convention, for example--for the express purpose. of. 


* talking about “somdthine. But even texts perforned on these éccuedont may 


“have a high degree of ostensive reference, In a seminar, for example, 


reference may be made to a mimeo sheet that the seminar leader has circu- 


Ld 


lated, ere ae Par 


» s 


Sw : ‘ ; 
The reference of written texts, however, is non-ostensive: the arrows 


. ra . e e 
9 : : 2 ‘ 


of reference point inward to the text, not outward to people or objects 
‘in the situation. Pronouns ‘like this and that in written texts refer not 
to things in the environment but to-other words “in the text. Written 


texts must create their own context. _ See. os ‘ 


rc 
‘ 
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By non-ostensive reference, however, ‘Ricoeur ae something more 
than this quality of pointing inward, As text analyst, he refuses to | 
é ri 
deal only with co-text relations, to become eeappad within the enclosure 


wi ' 


oF the text, a fate he says structuraliste such as: Levi-Strauss are ever 


dis danger of succumbing to.” By non-ostenstve reference Ricoeur means snot 
/ 
just what: the author nays. but aise what he inadvertantly conveys, what 


text eoamanteatke that he ‘tthe author) can not be aware of beeaubas oe can- | 


- not see beyond the horizon of his own ‘extstentiel givusttod,”” ‘ By nont 


- = ° & ‘ fs wy ‘3 ¥ Py 

ure ostensive reference Ricoeur means the power of a Geit Eo Maing world, 
Text ‘A, for example, could be said to disclose a world.in which people are 

afraid to confront the reality of old age and death and so take refuge in 


v rituals such as birthday cake candle-blowing; a world in which people rely 
on machines for protection, expecting all sorts of miracles of them, such 


as the distinguishing of ceremonial birthday candle smoke from the; smoke 


. 


which accompanies a truly dangerous fire. - I; 
; : ; i 


Will Text Analysis Help Composition Teachers? ... be 
» . re : te weg 
Most of the experiments I am aware of have shown rather noe , 


that teaching students a sciktneeBaned grammar, with no sentence. combin-, 
» 


4 
“ing, doesn't changé the ~ they write. >> Because sentence grammars “have 
<. 


.~helped student writers so little, one tends to, be pessimistic about the 
+ . . 
“likelihood that text grammar will be more useful to them, Have, however, 


wt N 
, 
ty 


call ssa approaches failed because they were grammar-ba d or Because 


they were based on th wrong type of grammar? I think the latter may be 
\ ree ee e : 
_true, Reséarch must dete e whether students who can describe in more 


rigorous and systematic fashion e.properties of texts are also students 


, who can write better texts, 
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Some composition researchers believe that rigorous and systematic 


° 


analysis is haretulscparticuterly if students are made to do it early in 


the composing procesayy "Writers must remain, to some padi not only 
\ 


. tenitie: of what they are going to do but what they are doing," Murray 


says. The position one adopts regarding the efficacy of teaching text 


vs grammar to composition students will depend finally, I bélieve, on how 


ch conscious control over the construction of. his texts one thinks a 
dete’ needs to Have. Those who believe good writers are good because 
they have good intuitions will be very preasatante about the prospects 
of teaching any kind of grammar. Those who believe .that good Selene are 
good because, in addition to having good intuitions, they have also achiev- a 
ed a high deqred of Lalolete control of their Tanguage will be more opptn- 
istic about text analysis in a composition program, ° _ % me 
But, it is important to ask: What properties-of texts would students 
who learned text analysis be made more conscious of? This «woula- depend 
: ' i se tia approach to text analysis they were exposed fe As TI have at> 
. tempted: to show above, Heeceent cost ahalyats emphasize lai sets 
of relations. “In thetr book Cohesion in En lish, for example, Walliday | 
, : and Hasan concentrate exclusively on a particular type of co-text relation. 
‘In his seiceasen work on the paragraph, Francis ixiatenuen;. too, con- ‘ : 
oe eg A sitter on co-text falations.”” Some composition teachers have. found 


sce and Hasan's work sUnRF Re ENBS many more ete used materials from : 


a \ dietstenvin! 8 ihetovte Program, But a composition course in wnieh only 
these Shekenenes to texts were Shessacas would not, I think, imdticintty 

"3 ‘ improve students’ ability to write. In fact, such a course might be. 
harmful. An overemphasis o on approaches stressing co-text relations might 


: ’ t 
“e "2 
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teinfoxres in Bons teacher and student the assumption that the text is 
, | | 
aubononcut, er the only text ‘epftong ena need by considered in 


writing are internal ones. | 


But a composition course that dealt only with intention relations 


would, I think, fail just as ourely as one that cencentrated exclusively 

on co-text relations. Many compga ton teachers have found Walker Gibson's 
' 

work on style and speaker-audience relations informative and useful, but 


| 
} 


Was 


Professor Gibson, I'm Buse) would be the first to point out that « writing 
course eee include discuss of other relations besides those he has 
chosen to Kadivaw: If text analysis is to be applied re the ¢lassroom, 
approaches. which include treatment of more than one set of text relations 
stand a better ‘chance of ree ss. than approaches ‘hitch deal with only one. 
_ Composition teachers may tin rigorous and systematic analysis distaste- 
ful bakes the sais with which they are familiar is iateouly 
-  sentence-based; or, if text haved) te is sccsted wsetinieily to thvacnet 
soueane relations. They may find more broadly based approaches less dis- — 
Spuvetal aed more useful, Xinneavy. shares my belief that composition 
teachers ‘and theoriets should not remain eeapped within the sentence--or 
within the cexty/ Neither the sentence, nor the text, he says, is the, 
“critical level." The key level, he continues: {s een tenet “Gonuese:” 
a concept which is very similar to Becker's notion that there are fqur 
key sets ot relations: ae ; 


bs sOnty in che dialect with the sttuaetonal context do the 


- ' word, then the sentence, the section, and even the text — * 
encounter ‘the real tentativeness, changing relationships, 
relativity, and reciprocal interdependence whtch. are 
determinative, a’ 


Text analysts then may be able to help composition teachers by e 


‘providing them with descriptions of texts that are more complete and 


a’ 


BA} 
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more accurate than those presently available, Some teachers, of course, 
are.already operating effectively wéichonk sash descriptions, Some already 
discuss all of the relations that decker catezortsah In a sense, compost- 
tion teachers have been ants and meseMine text analysis for yaRCE. As 
linguists move up to the text from the sentence, and move out of the * 
enclosure of the texy to consider the relations a writer establishes to. : 
the content of his text -and with his audience, linguistics becomes more 8 : 
rhetorical, Rhetoricians BANG traditionally devoted most at their atten- 

tion to wetter-dud¥ence relations; but most have ‘caphastzed that audience 

is only one part of the total "universe of discourse" that a speaker or 
writer who aims to be effective must bear in mind saci makes vein 
choices. In other words, the new text analysis, as I have described it 

here, is in many ways not very different from the old rhetoric, But the . 
old rhetoric had a strongly ptesckiptive tone,” What text linguists may 

be able to offer cpachings of composi€fon that rhetoricians haven't yet 


been able to deliver are better descriptions of (not prescriptions for) 


successful texts and cf what suecessful teachers are Hong right and un- 


successful ones ening wrong. After ehiete study of writing instruction 
in British secondary schools, Britton et al, suggest students did not 
develop. into mature writers rare for the most part their teachers : 
made them practice how tneetel only one type of text A aasiaick 
for only one type of sudtence gftegcher-se-exantner),”! In conducting 
their study Britton and his colteebve drew heavily on recent work in 
text analysis. Thete gtudy 1. is an example of the good work that can.be 
done — those snbersated in composition cooperate with text analysts. 
An interesting question occasioned by some text analysis is whether 


ve 


r] 
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students' heightened awareness of the, differences between spoken and 


written texts would improve the quality of their writing. Ricoeur very 


clearly describes four ways in which spoken texts differ from written 


ones. 2° Would teaching students these four differences help them write ghia 


_better? For Ne would teaching’ Chem to see that reference in written 


texts is not t& something in the situation but ‘to other words in.the text 


* 


make them nore cavetat to clarify what antecedent they have. in mind when 

they use tie pronoun this.ta refer tick to something in the preceding - 

co-text? Bernstein has. found that the conversat {oh of children is char- eae - fe 
acterized J by earenaive teference to the environment of the speakers.” 


Children talk about chings around them. Does lack of coherence te student 


” 


essays reflect’ their eres of spoken text habits to chete written ket; 


much as first-language habits interfere with one’ acquisition sf a er 

; : 
“language? I think that a teacher's carefully prepared contrastive analysis | 
of spoken and written texts, such as that done by Ricoeur, may benefit af os 


students if presented in a form they can understand, 4 : 


But text analysis' greatest contribution may be not pedagogical but — ' 


political, It may unite people from different disciplines around an ae 


interest in texts--all kinds of texts, from a poem by Andrew Marvel to ah 
ae written by a freshman in cial 101, People have always been fond | 
‘of eae how different such texts are; now they may be more willing 


to: explore che -wesserbing shared by ait’ texts in the Anglo-American tradi- 
tton--and to account for syiteutie differences, More and more pan hews 
Linsiteca, literary critics, rhetoricians, and composition theorists--are 
“now engaged in a single activity: the analysis of texts. It» may be tine 
to see what could be done if wa recognized more fully that we are all 


1% ar: 
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invest igating the same thing--even if we are administratively compart-* 
aeatiiisea, or Sepaptnta ied. in “Linguistics, English, and Speech. 

Text analysis may also help unite scholars in the above divnistiness 
for vhom language is an dbfece of study, with scholars renee disciplines. 
re sociation mit aiviten. for whom language is primarily a tool, Many 
university adninistrators; ‘who have concluded that one freshman compost - 
tion course is not endugh, are pushing for the establishing of an upper = 
a tas writing program ory requirement, Besides passing the freshman writ- 
ing course,- many students will soon have 6 demonstrate to their’ major 
department that they can write. The rationale for involving hevietaait 


other than English in writing instruction often includes the argument that 


writing varies from discipline to. discipline, Because the powers-that-be 


\ 


in each ssi St prefer a, particular style, method of dice acai and 


persuasive decisn. a student who has been taught how to ee say, an 


* English critical paper may not be able to write a good essay ‘in Sctelagys st 


Text analysts should be able to help those in charge of special writing 


programs to discover what, if anything, is special about the writing done. 


4&8 cs 


in a particular discipline, “The unfriendly shout ing match in which Engliah 


* 


Seecneee accuse woctologlets of writing jargon and sociologists accuse 
Engl i{éh teachers of not preparing students for the kind of writing required 
in their discipline may perhaps be, replaced by a more vsetuiMand exciting 
activity: the exploration of the stated ini unstated wdkomptlons that —s & 


govern textebuilding in different disciplines, 
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